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Commercial teachers should possess a broad knowledge and a sound 
conception of accounting principles and procedure, auditing theory and 
practice, income tax procedure, and law in its relation to accounting. 


After a rather long interval since my last letter to you, I am 
very glad to be able to advise that I have recently received my cer- 
tificate from the Texas State Board of Accountancy. 


Although I have had considerable instruction in accountancy 
since I took your correspondence course in Public Accounting and 
Auditing, I nevertheless feel that you have done much towards making 
it possible for me to attain my present position. 


I am now permanently located in San Bernardino with the expecta- 
tion of making California my permanent home, and have applied to the 
California State Board of Accountancy for a certificate under the 
reciprocity clause. 


Mr. Frazier enrolled for our Teachers’ Training Course in Accounting 
January 28, 1921, and completed the course on April 20, 1921. In completing 
the course within a period of three months, he established an enviable 
record of performance. His recent success in passing the American Insti- 
tute examination, given by the Texas State Board of Accountancy, is proof 
that commercial teachers when properly coached can pass the C. P. A. 
examination and qualify for public practice. 


We offer an intensive training in either. accountancy or 
income tax procedure to teachers of commercial subjects and 
school officials who have a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of hookkeeping and related business subjects. This 
is the best time of the year to begin a course of this kind. By 
subscribing now either course may be completed during the 
school year without it in any way interfering with the usual 
school duties. Write for application form and booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Instruction at Cost’’. Be sure to state whether you 
are interested in the study of Accounting or Income Tax Pro- 
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METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


by 


Jay W. Miller,* B. S. (Univ. of Minn.) 


INTRODUCTION 
BOOKKEEPING has 


always been the crux 
of the orthodox com- 
mercial course. With- 
out it, such a course 





could not exist. 
Many systems of 
bookkeeping have 


been developed and have won varied 
ree mad among the commercial teach- 
ing fraternity. Likewise, much literature 
has been published on methods of teaching 
these various systems. But, unfortunately, 
there seems to be a dearth of material 
dealing with the general problems of the 
bookkeeping teacher. As a small con- 
tribution to that material, this article has 
been written. It is based upon the out- 
lines used by the writer for the course 
in Bookkeeping Methods at the 1924 
Summer Normal Session of Gregg School. 


THE APPROACH 


There are two primary points of view 
from which bookkeeping may be regarded 
—first, that of the bookkeeper who must 
record the transactions and second, that 
of the business man who must analyze the 
statements and reports prepared by the 
bookkeeper. The approaches to bookkeep- 
ing may be classified in the same way—the 
first known as the “Recording Trans- 
actions approach which emphasizes the 
bookkeeper’s viewpoint, and the second, 


the “Balance Sheet” approach which 
emphasizes the point of view of the busi- 
ness man. 

Several variations of the “Recording 
Transactions” approach have been de- 
veloped. In some texts, the entries are 
first recorded direct in the accounts— 
hence the name, the “Account” approach. 
In others, all entries are first jounralized 
and hence it is called the “Journal” ap- 
proach. This method necessitates an 
analysis of debits and credits and the 
formulation of rules right at the beginning. 
In still others, the entries are first re- 
corded in the books of original Entry 
Purchases, Sales and Cash Journals—and 
this may be called the “Learn to Do by 
Doing” approach. 

Much emphasis has been placed re- 
cently upon the “Balance Sheet” approach 
—-particularly by university instructors 
in accounting. Three variations of the 
“Balance Sheet” approach have been de- 
veloped. In one, the student is taught the 
Balance Sheet and its significance, after 
which the accounts that make up the 
Balance Sheet are taken up and analyzed. 
The books of original entry and the use 
of business papers are then developed. 
In another plan, the Balance Sheet ac- 
counts are developed first and they are 
then gathered into the Balance Sheet form. 
This is really the reverse of the preceding 
plan. Another variation is one in which 
the emphasis is placed upon the funda- 
mental accounting equation—Assets equal 
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Liabilities plus Proprietorship—and the 
Balance Sheet. and Profit and Loss State- 
ment are developed together. The relation 
of these statements to the business trans- 
actions is then shown. 

The teacher should, of course, be able 
to classify the approach that is used in the 
particular system or text he is teaching, 
but should not confuse the student by 
trying to teach him the various approaches. 
Whatever the approach used, it should 
and must be developed in easy and under- 
standable terms with which the student 
is already familiar. And you must feed it 
to him with a teaspoon rather than a 
shovel. If the account approach is used, 
develop the Cash account, for example, in 
terms of money received from “dad” and 
spent for books, stationery, movies, cloth- 
ing, etc., balanced by the amount on hand. 


THE BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


If the Balance Sheet approach is used, 
develop it in terms of what a man is worth. 
We say, for example, that John Smith is 
worth $10,000. What do we mean? Well, 
we find that 





JOHN SMITH 

Has Owes to 
Money $ 2,000 Friends $1,000 
Goods 4,000 
Store 5,000 

Total $11,000 
Less what he owes 1,000 
We find he is worth $10,000 


Or, adding what he is worth to what he 
owes, we find it equals what he has. By 
easy stages, these terms are translated 
into bookkeeping terminology. But—go 
slow, and talk in terms the student under- 
stands. Many teachers confess difficulty in 
getting the student to understand the 
significance and nature of what he is doing 
in these early stages. Much of this difh- 
culty is doutless due to talking in abstract 
terms too soon and in covering too much 
ground in the first few lessons. It is better 
to defer your fine distinctions between 
bookkeeping and accounting and even to 
postpone your analysis of the terms debit 
and credit until the student has grasped 
the relationship between bookkeeping and 
his common experiences. There are doubt- 
less many good accountants who do not 


know that debit comes from the Latin verb 
““debere” and credit from the Latin verb 
““credere”. Why worry the student about 
it on the first day? 


CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Much discussion has developed as to 
the relative merits of class instruction and 
individual instruction, and misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of these terms 
has ensued. Some commercial schools have 
loudly advertised the advantages of 
“individual instruction” in bookkeeping. 
The extent of the individual instruction 
on the part of the teacher has too often 
amounted to something like this: ““Here’s 
your text. Follow the instructions. Hold 
up your hand if you need help. Turn in 
your outgoing papers on September 15”. 
The student was exposed to bookkeeping 
instruction but, unfortunately, much of 
it did not take. Another extreme is the 
insistence of some pedagogues that we 


must stress the cultural value of book- 


keeping and, therefore, should teach en- 
tirely by the class method. 

The aims of bookkeeping, according to 
a recent syllabus on the subject, are these: 


1. To develop the fundamentals of 
accounting. 

2. To teach the art of bookkeeping. 

3. To give instruction concerning busi- 
ness practice. 

4. To develop the mind, particularly 
the analytical and imaginative qualities. 


If this be true, the only logical method . 
is a combination of the class and individual 
plans. By class method we mean the 
development of bookkeeping principles 
through class discussion, as in English or 
History, and by individual method, we 
mean supervised laboratory periods in 
which the student is working on sets or 
problems. Bookkeeping procedure may 
best be developed through class discussion 
and the application of the procedure or 
theory through laboratory sets in super- 
vised study. Approximately an equal 
amount of time should be devoted to each. 
Circumstances may, of course, make other 
combinations desirable. In the first-year 
accounting classes in universities, one 
period is usually devoted to lecture and 
one period to laboratory work. 
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In high school work, two consecutive 
periods should be devoted to bookkeeping 
whenever possible. The first period may 
be used for class discussion and the second 
period for laboratory work. In commercial 
schools where “students enter every 
Monday”, the plan of an equal division 
of time between class discussion and 
laboratory work is not so easily followed; 
but the teacher can, and should, give 
frequent drills in the principles of book- 
keeping. 


HOME WORK 


Should home work be encouraged, per- 
mitted or prohibited? Some teachers claim 
that home work is never satisfactorily 
done, and hence the students are required 
to do all their laboratory work during 
school hours. A few schools collect the 
students’ books at the end of the book- 
keeping period and lock them up until the 
next day. This plan, they claim, effectively 
handles the “copying evil”. A large 
number of teachers permit home work, 
but do not encourage it. In commercial 
schools, home work must, of necessity, 
be encouraged. The writer feels that a 
minimum standard in amount of work 
should be established and the intelligent 
and more industrious students given an 
Opportunity to “try their wings’. 

When home work is encouraged, the 
teacher should endeavor to keep an ac- 
_ curate check on the amount and character 
of the work that is being done. Other- 
wise, some students will waste unneces- 
sary time on cash proofs, Tria! Balances, 
etc., and will be inclined to “soldier” on 
the job. A “check-up” slip, somewhat as 
follows; may be used for keeping tab on 
the students’ progress: 





BOOKKEEPING REPORT 


Since my last report on................. 


I have worked from.......... to 











A printed form similar to the foregoing is 
used in the bookkeeping classes at Gregg 
School, Chicago. Typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed forms may, of course, be used. 

One teacher calls the roll each Friday 
and requires each student to state publicly 
the point at which he is working and the 
progress he has made since the preceding 
Friday. In this way each student is enabled 
to observe and check on the progress of 
the others, and the teacher is playing on 
the competitive instinct among his stu- 
dents. He is getting good results under 
this plan. 


THE “COPYING EVIL” 


Like the poor, it is always with us. 
Frankly, it cannot be completely cured; 
but it can be alleviated. The use of varied 
price lists is a fairly effective deterrent. Yet 
there is at least one case on record where 
the members of a fraternity in a certain 
institution were in possession of a com- 
plete set of answers for all the varied price 
lists and these were passed on from one 
generation of students to the next. In one 
school, the teacher made a number of 
arbitrary changes in certain transactions, 
and kept a careful record of the changes 
that had been made and their effect upon 
the final results. The publishing companies 
should, of course, give their hearty co- 
operation in being particularly careful to 
send keys to bona fide teachers only. 

The return of the student's completed 
sets to him is a problem in this connection. 
Their immediate and promiscuous return 
only enhances the opportunity of other 
students to use them illigitimately. Many 
schools will return the corrected sets 
only after a period of elapsed time—six 
months, in some instances. Students fre- 
quently insist on the return of their books, 
as these sets will, so they argue, prove 
invaluable to them in later work. This 
argument is not as valid as it seems, for a 
good text has a better reference value than 
any student’s work. The writer is con- 
vinced that completed sets should be re- 
turned only upon rare and unusual cir- 
cumstances—preferably not at all. 

The temptation of the student to rely 
upon illicit information is most acute when 
he has become discouraged in his efforts 


to get a Trial Balance or some similar 
(Continued on page 7) 
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WHO'S WHO 


Attention of the readers is called to 
“Who's Who Among Business Educators” 
in this issue. This is the beginning of a 
new department of “The Balance Sheet” 
which will be continued throughout the 
year. Biographical sketches of those who 
are recognized leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education, whether engaged in teach- 
ing or executive work, will appear. 


CONVENTIONS 


Commercial teachers are urged to attend 
the meetings of the various associations 
which provide programs in their interests. 
In this issue of “The Balance Sheet” will 
be found the programs for two important 
conventions of commercial teachers. The 
first of these will meet at Atlanta on 
November 28 and 29, 1924. This is the 
third annual meeting of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. A 
program of real value has been provided 
for the commercial teachers. 

The second of these meetings will be 
held in Louisville on December 29, 30 
and 31, 1924. This is the regular annual 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. In selecting Louis- 
ville as the meeting place this year, due 
consideration was given to its Central 
location and ease of accessibility by rail- 
road. 

* These two conventions should attract 
thousands of commercial teachers from 
the Central and Southern States. The 
benefits derived from attending these 
meetings should far exceed the cost of 
attending the meetings. Lay your plans 

now for attending one or both of these 

conventions. 


TO ALL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
IN FLORIDA 


Make your plans early to attend the 
meeting of the Southern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in Atlanta, Novem- 
ber 28 and 29, Hotel Ansley. 


The important problems in Commercial 
Education will receive serious considera- 
tion and will be discussed by men and 
women of national repute. We need your 
cooperation and help in making this one of 
the best meetings ever held by the asso- 
ciation. 

Edna Campbell, 
Duval High School, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





‘*The main factor of every school 
is the teacher. This is one of the 
noblest of professions. It requires 
an adequate preparation and train- 
ing, patience, devotion and a deep 
sense of responsibility. Those who 
mold the human mind have 
wrought not for time, but for 
eternity. The obligation which 
we all owe to those devoted men 
eand women who have ¢iven their 
lives to the education of the youth 
of our country that they might 
have freedom through coming into 
a knowledge of the truth is one 
which can never be discharged. 
They are entitled not only to ade- 
quate rewards for their service, 
but to the veneration and honor 
of a grateful people.”’ 

“When it is remembered that 
ignorance is the most fruitful 
source of poverty, vice and crime, 
it is easy to realize the necessity 
for removing what is a menace, 
not only to our social well-being, 
but to the very existence of the 
Republic. A failure to meet this 
obligation registers a serious and 
inexcusable defect in our Govern- 
ment. Such a condition not only 
works to a national disadvantage, 
but directly contradicts all our 
assertions regarding human rights. 
One of the chief rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen is the right to an educa- 
tion. The opportunity to secure it 
must not only be provided, but if 
necessary made compulsory.”’ 


—Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 5.) 

problem. The function of the teacher is, of 
course, to show the student how to find his 
errors rather than to find them for him. 
This cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
And yet the teacher must be alert to dis- 
cover signs of discouragement on the part 
of the student and lend him a helping hand 
before he becomes discouraged. Thus the 
copying problem may be allayed, even if 
it cannot be cured. 


CORRECTING STUDENTS’ WORK 


The method of correcting the student's 
books and calling his attention to his 
errors requires careful consideration— 
particularly when the books are turned in 
at the end of an accounting period. Some 
teachers write out the corrections to be 
made and turn this sheet back to the stu- 
dent. Others use a specially prepared 
“Error Slip” with such headings on it as 
Journal, Cash Book, Sales Journal, Pur- 
chases Journal, General Journal, and Re- 
marks, with spaces for comment. When 
books of original entry have been ap- 
proved, they should, of course, be initialed 
in some form or other. 


USE OF RUBBER STAMPS 


Some teachers use a complete set of 
rubber stamps, with small print, for calling 
attention to errors and irregularities. A 
few of the titles used are: 


. Year Date Omitted 
. Rule Single Red Line Here 
. Rule Double Red Line Here 
. Show Pencil Figures Here 
. Incorrect 
. Insert Posting Reference Here 
. Balance This Account: Bring Balance Down 
. Make More Complete Explanation 
. Do Not Erase 
10. Not Ruled Correctly: See Model 
11. Careless Work 
12. Poor Arrangement 
13. Poor Penmanshi 
14. Make Up Additional Revorts As Follows: 
1. Schedule of Accts. Rec. 
2. Schedule of Accts. Pay. 
3. Schedule of Notes Rec. 
4. Schedule of Notes Pay. 
5. Post-Closing Trial Balance 
15. Ask Teacher for Explanation——~ 


The use to be made of them is suggested 
by the titles. The last named title (No. 15) 
is initialed by the teacher when the ex- 
planation has been asked for and received. 
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NEATNESS AND ACCURACY 


Neatness and accuracy are indispensable 
assets to the bookkeeper, although they 
are not the kind that is listed in the Balance 
Sheet. Neatness and accuracy should be 
encouraged, although we know many mis- 
takes will be made. Erasures should be 
discouraged—nay, prohibited, with all the 
moral suasion at the command of the 
teacher. Corrections of figures should be 
made by drawing a neat red line through 
the incorrect amount or account and writ- 
ing the correct item above or beside it. 
Erasures depreciate the value of the books 
if they are ever used in evidence—and all 
books are subject to such use. 


METHOD OF GRADING 


Most grading systems are more or less 
inaccurate, and full of the personal equa- 
tion. The grading of bookkeeping is 
peculiarly susceptible to this criticism. 
The School of Commerce of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, has attempted 
to obviate this criticism by setting up 
definite criteria for grading the book- 
keeping practice sets. They divide the 
total grade as follows: 





Ps 5 ta abi pacino ssh —— 
Neatness and General Appearance..... 30% 
Completeness and Promptness......... 20% 
pr pays Rg Rr ae 20% 

100% 


Concrete suggestions are made for de- 
ductions for specific errors or omissions 
under these various headings. 


EXAMINATIONS 


It is generally conceded that examin- 
ations should be short and frequent rather 
than long and infrequent. Short examina- 
tions may be given once a week—at least 
once every two weeks. When given in 
this way, many teachers base one-third of 
the final grade on the tests and two-thirds 
on the other work that has been done. 

The following suggestions are applicable 
to an examination in any subject: 

1. Each question should be unambig- 
uous. 

2. There should, if possible, be only 
one right answer. 

3. The questions should be expressed in 
simple language and should be easily under- 
stood. 
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4. Avoid catch questions. 

5. Each question should, whenever 
possible, be a unit independent of all other 
questions. 

6. Avoid “How?” questions. Answers 
are likely to be long and difficult to grade. 

7. Use easy and hard questions—about 
an equal number of easy, average and 
difficult questions. 

8. Use questions bearing on all aspects 
of the work. 

All the foregoing principles cannot, of 
course, be used in every short test but 
they should be kept in mind. 

The tests furnished by the publishing 
companies are valuable sources of material 
for your examinations. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Much agitation has developed recently 
in favor of objective tests in all kinds of 
school work. Used with discretion, they 
can be made a valuable part of the ex- 
aminations in bookkeeping. They should 
not be used exclusively. Closing exercises, 
Trial Balances and statements have a place 
in bookkeeping tests from time to time. 
The “true and false” questions must be 
prepared with considerable care and 
thought on the part of the teacher. This 
is equally true of sentences with blank 
spaces to be filled in. 


Many teachers feel that the wrong 
answers in a “true and false” test should 
be penalized, as the student has some op- 
portunity to guess the correct answer. 
This may be done by counting the wrong 
answers as double the weight given the 
correct answers—or by subtracting the 
number of wrong answers from the 
number of right answers and basing the 
grade on this figure. Thus if there were 
fifty answers, of which two were omitted, 
forty-three were right and five were 
wrong, the grade would be 43-5 or 38 or 


716%. 50 8650 


GETTING THE TRIAL BALANCE 


That ancient ubiquitous refrain, . “I 
can't get my Trial Balance’, is the stuff 
of which dreams are made—often for the 
teacher as well as the student. As pre- 
viously suggested, the teacher should 
show the student how to find his errors 


rather than find them for him. The follow- 
ing procedure for finding errors in the 
Trial Balance is suggestive: 

1. Preliminary skirmishing 

(a) Find amount you are off and 
look for that amount. 

(b) Divide difference by 2 and 
look for item posted to wrong side of an 
account. 

(c) If divisible by 9, look for 
transposition of figures. 

(d) To locate a one-place slide, 
divide by 9. Thus: Slide $22.50 to $2.25; 
the difference is $20.25; divide by 9 to 
get $2.25, the offending number. 

(e) To locate a two-place slide, 
which is more likely than a one-place slide, 
divide by 99. Thus: Slide $225.00 to $2.25; 
the difference is $222.75. Dividing $222.75 
by 9, we get $24.75, This could be a slide 
of $247.50 to $24.75. Failing to find this, 
we divide $24.75 by 11 and we get $2.25, 
the offending number. This scheme is in- 
teresting even if its practical value is open 
to question. 

2. Verify addition of Trial Balance. 

3. Check amounts on the Trial Balance 
with the ledger. 

4. Check posting from books of 
original entry to the ledger. 

(a) Be sure to use check marks in 
both places. 

(b) Verify calculations in books of 
original entry as you post. 

5. Verify various proofs. 

(a) Cash 

(b) Accounts Receivable 

(c) Accounts Payable 

6. If balance is still out, prepare 
special form known as Articulation State- 
ment. (See explanation on page 9.) 

7. If necessary, do it all over again. 

The foregoing suggestions may be used 
as the basis of an occasional drill in finding 
errors in the Trial Balance. The students 
can in this way be stimulated to greater 
efforts on their own behalf. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TRIAL 
BALANCE 


What does the Trial Balance prove and 
what does it fail to prove? The beginning 
student soon begins to think that the 
Trial Balance in some mysterious and 
subtle way proves that his work is correct. 
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“It must be right because it balances” is 
another familiar refrain to the book- 
keeping teacher. The experienced book- 
keeper knows that there are a number of 
errors and omissions that the Trial Balance 
will not catch. Among them are the 
following: 

1. Posting an item to the wrong ac- 
count. 

2. Omission of an original entry. 

3. Errors in calculations that form the 
basis of original entries. 

4. Compensating errors. 
Asa matter of fact, there may be a hundred 
—yea, even a thousand—errors in ‘your 
books and you can still arrive at that elusive 
goal, the Trial Balance. Of course, it is 
probably wise not to shatter the begin- 
ner's ideals in this regard too early. He 
will soon learn that his idol has feet of 
clay. 


TYPES OF ERRORS 


J. F. Sherwood says there are five 
different classes of errors, as follows: (a) 
Errors of Principle, (b) Errors of Com- 
mission, (c) Errors of Omission, (d) Clerical 
Errors, and (e) Offsetting or Compensating 
Errors. One teacher significantly remarks 
that they might be classified as Errors, 
Mistakes and Blunders. 


ARTICULATION STATEMENT 
(See page 10) 

This is a form that may be used to help 
find errors in a Trial Balance or for quick 
posting of the books of original entry. It 
is, in reality, an abbreviated form of the 
ledger. 

It will be observed that this is nothing 
more than the posting of the books of 
original entry to a ledger form which is to 
be added horizontally. When the ledger is 
not correct, or when the bookkeeper 
desires a Trial Balance without the for- 
mality of posting to the regular ledger, or 
as a means of localizing errors in a Trial 
Balance taken from the regular ledger, the 
Articulation Statement serves an im- 
portant function. The instinctive aversion 
of the average student to horizontal ad- 
dition is offset by the advantage of having 
a Trial Balance against which to check 
the one taken from the regular ledger. As 
a matter of fact, additional drill in hori- 
zontal addition is usually not undesirable. 
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WORKING SHEETS 


The student should have a practical 
knowledge of Working Sheets before he 
completes a bookkeeping course. The 
writer believes that more attention should 
be given them than is done in the average 
bookkeeping text. The Working Sheet not 
only serves a valuable function from an 
analytical point of view but its extensive 
use by practicing accountants makes some 
knowledge of its ramifications a valuable 
asset to the bookkeeper. The Working 
Sheet is a means to an end and not an end 
in itself. It is a working tool of the ac- 
countant—not a statement to be presented 
to the management. A description is un- 
necessary here, as detailed explanation is 
available in a number of bookkeeping and 
accounting texts. 


THE STATEMENTS 


Do your statements prove and if so, 
what does it signify? As with the Trial 
Balance, there are several things that the 
proving of the statements does not catch. 
For example, 

1. An asset may be listed as an ex- 
pense. 

2. An expense may be listed as an 
asset. 

3. A liability or proprietorship item 
may be listed as a profit. 

4. A profit may be listed as a liability 
or a proprietorship item. 

—and still your statements will prove. 
Proving the statements against each other 
is not fool proof—it is not a substitute 
for brains in the analysis of the accounts. 
As J. W. Baker says: “If you can’t tell 
the difference between an expense and an 
asset or between a profit and a liability, 
you can’t keep books”. 

The bookkeeping teacher should know 
the difference between the account form 
and report form of statement as well as 
rae advantages and disadvantages of each 

orm. 


CLOSING THE LEDGER 


There are three methods of closing the 
ledger—the combined journal entry method, 
the multiple journal entry method, and the 
direct, or red ink, method. The combined 
journal entry method consists in merely 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 





debiting all profits, crediting all losses and 
balancing by a debit or credit to pro 
prietorship, as the case may be. It is 
easier to explain, but less scientific, than 
the multiple journal entry method. The 
latter method consists in transferring the 
inventories to the Purchases account, the 
balance of Purchases account—the cost 
of goods sold—to the Sales account, the 
balance of Sales account—the gross profit 
—to the Profit and Loss account, the ex- 
penses and other income to the Profit and 
Loss account, and finally the balance of 
the Profit and Loss account to the pro- 
prietorship account. There are several 
variations of the multiple journal entry 
method. One of these consists in opening a 
Trading account to which all trading items 
are transferred and from which the gross 
trading profit is transferred to the Profit 
and Loss account. Another variation is 
known as the group closing method, in 
which accounts are opened in the ledger 
for each major classification on the oper- 
ating, or profit and loss statement, such 
as Gross Profit, Selling Expenses, Other 
Income, etc. The direct, or red ink, method 
is not in general use at the present time. 
It is quite evident that the teacher should 
understand the various methods to success- 
fully teach either. 


SINGLE ENTRY 


Single Entry has little place in a modern 
bookkeeping course. It should be ex- 
plained merely for the purpose of dis- 
closing the advantages of Double Entry, 
and to teach the student how to change 
a Single Entry system to the Double Entry 
variety. The term “system” applied to 
Single Entry is really a misnomer, as it is 
usually conspicuous for its lack of system. 


CHANGING TO DOUBLE ENTRY 


Changing Single Entry to Double Entry 
is practically the same as starting any 
Double Entry system. The same rules 
apply, viz.: 

1. Value, classify and list the assets. 
Classify and list the liabilities. 
Debit all assets. 

Credit all liabilities. 

Balance by credit to proprietorship. 
(Debit proprietorship in case of-a 
deficiency.) 


yeep 
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ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 


The place of actual business practice 
in a bookkeeping course has been the 
subject of ee ancient debate among com- 
mercial teachers. By actual business 
practice is meant the conducting of trans- 
actions among the students and by the 
students—usually accompanied by a set 
of practice offices. It may or may not be 
accompanied by intercommunication busi- 
ness practice—that is, the creating and 
recording of’ business transactions by 
correspondence with similar departments 
of schools in other cities. The principal 
advantages of actual business practice are: 

1. It arouses and stimulates unusual 
interest in bookkeeping. 

2. It places the student on his own 
responsibility, develops initiative and in so 
doing disposes of the “copying” problem. 

3. It teaches more in a given amount 
of time than does the theory department. 
The principal disadvantages are: 

1. It takes more time and effort than 
can usually be allotted to it. 

2. Many teachers lack the ability and 
experience to conduct it well. Being a “no 
key” proposition, it is more difficult to 
check than the standard practice sets. 

3. Students of an inferior grade are 
likely to cut the assignments short wherever 
possible and thus fail to reap the maximum 
benefits from the course. 

High schools and small commercial 
chee can perhaps do little with actual 
business practice on a large scale. Its 
highest development is found in some of 
the larger commercial schools. However, 
the alert bookkeeping teacher will find 
ways of giving some actual practice work 
—even Fi it is no more than conducting a 
practice bank. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT 

The advanced students are usually 
willing and glad to be called upon to help 
the beginner find errors in Trial Balances, 
cash proofs, etc. They take a delight in 
pointing out the “bonehead mistakes” 
that the beginner has made—forgetting 
perhaps that they made a few similar 
mistakes themselves. This plan will give 
your advanced students some practice in 
auditing and will tend to relieve you of 
some of the “pick and shovel” work in 
teaching. 
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USE OF MACHINES 


Bookkeeping and calculating machines 
are indispensable in business. But com- 
mercial teachers are divided in their 
opinion as to their importance in the 
school. The writer sent out a questionnaire 
to a number of leading high schools and 
business colleges recently in an effort to 
gain additional material for a report on 
this subject. The replies indicated a 
variety of opinions. Most of the schools 
possessed one or more machines and were 
attempting to correlate the instruction 
with the other commercial work. Few of 
them were offering special courses in the 
use of machines. Certain it is that the 
machines are not proving a substitute for 
brains and are not eliminating the necessity 
of teaching the principles of bookkeeping in 
our schools. And yet equipment of this 
kind is a valuable addition to the work of 
the commercial department. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the 
South-Western Publishing Company is 
now publishing a practice set to be used in 
conjunction with the Burroughs Posting 
and Statement Machine. 

The adding machine should, of course, 
be limited to the use of the advanced 
students. Beginning bookkeeping students 
should be taught to add mentally instead 
of with the adding machine. 


SCOPE OF COURSE 


A bookkeeping course in the high school 
should include approximately two years 
of study in the subject. Under these con- 
ditions, the work is preferably started at 
the beginning of the third year of high 
school—possibly in the second year. First 
year students as a rule do not have the 
maturity or mental capacity that enables 
them to do justice to the bookkeeping 
course. The first and second years are 
preferably devoted to commercial arith- 
metic, penmanship and similar subjects as 
a ground-work for bookkeeping. 


THE C. P. A. PROFESSION 


Some people are beginning to. feel that 
the C. P. A. profession has been just a 
little oversold by enthusiastic bookkeep- 
ing and accounting teachers. We have been 
so accustomed to hold out the C. P. A. 
degree as the end of the students’ rainbow 
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that any suggestion to the contrary may 
seem like sacrilege. And yet there are 
many desirable opportunities in private 
accounting outside the gilded circle. Like- 
wise, there are many students who do not 
have the ability or the industry that will 
enable them to attain the professional 
status—and it is rank folly for the book- 
keeping teacher to urge every bookkeeping 
student to look forward to taking the 
C. P. A. examinations. 


C. P. A. EXAMINATIONS 
The bookkeeping teacher should, of 


course, know something of the nature of 
the C. P. A. examinations and the relation 
of bookkeeping to them. Every state in 
the Union now has a C. P. A. law. The 
examinations are given under the auspices 
of a state board of accountancy—usually 
in May and November. These examina- 
tions are fairly well standardized—thirty- 
four states using the examinations pre- 
pared by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. The subjects usually covered 
in the examination are Theory of Ac- 
counting, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
and Commercial Law as it relates to 
accountancy. Many states require a high 
school education or its equivalent as a 
prerequisite, and most of the states re- 
quire from one to three years’ experience 
in public accounting practice. The exam- 
ination takes two days. The fee is $25.00— 
with no “money back” guarantee if not 
satisfied. Passing grade is seventy-five per- 
cent. The Journal of Accountancy, the 
official organ of the American Institute of 
Accountants, publishes copies of the 
questions with unofficial solutions. 


USE OF KEY 

The teacher's key is a “staff of life’ on 
which most teachers lean too much. It is, 
of course, a necessary evil in the work of 
the bookkeeping teacher. But it should be 
used as little as possible in the presence 
of the class—and then only for checking 
figures. It should never be allowed in the 
hands of the student and should always be 
kept under lock and key when not in use. 


OUTGOING PAPERS 


There are a number of items to be 
examined carefully in outgoing papers. 


(Concluded on page 16.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BUSINESS ATTITUDE 
IN THE CLASS ROOM 


by 


I. D. SHOOP 


Head of Bookkeeping Department 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| The ultimate aim of 
| any commercial course 
should be an adequate 
training for business. 
In order to attain this 
end all sides of the stu- 
dent’s character and 
mentality must be de- 
veloped in a business- 
like manner. Our aim 
is always to instill in- 
to the students’ minds 
and habits such fundamental business 
ideals as promptness, regularity, neatness, 
economy, stick-to-itiveness, strict com- 
pliance with orders and ability to do in- 
dependent thinking, and the last is the 
most important of all, for if a student is to 
have a successful business career he must 
ever do constructive thinking. He needs 
this ability to successfully fill a position, 
to secure advancement, and to a greater 
degree does he need it in his own business. 


Ability to think independently, con- 
structively, to reason through a proposi- 
tion, then, is a feature which needs stress, 
needs emphasis, needs constant cultiva- 
tion, but is so easily overlooked in the 
teaching of the mass of knowledge relative 
to commercial work. 


If we hope to develop this thinking 
ability on the part of the students, we 
must give them a cause for thinking not 
only on subject matter, but cause them 
to think along business lines. In order to 
think along business lines they must first 
give close attention to certain things such 
as their own personal appearance, manners 
and habits. Second, if they hope to correct 
any faults they find in themselves or if 





they find certain qualities lacking they 
must concentrate on these qualities. 

Third, they must be taught to be men- 
tally alert not only in their, book work but 
in general. 

Fourth, they must be taught to observe 
closely. Again this applies not only to 
book work but to their relationship to 
others and to the business world. 

How can we cause students to think 
along, these lines? We have tried to solve 
this question by grading students on their 
“Business Attitude” which means and 
covers a great deal more than a grade in 
deportment. It covers economy of own 
property. Regards for rights and property 
of others. Business Ethics—sense of right 
and wrong. 

It does cover deportment in general, 
but also expresses the teachers estimate of 
the students attitude toward work, man- 


‘ners and habits. The student who receives 


a low grade in Business Attitude is caused 
to think. He is caused to analyze himself, 
his conduct, his relationship to others, etc. 


Not only do students analyze them- 
selves but they are caused to inquire as to 
how they can improve, which gives the 
teachers an opportunity to get into close 
contact with them and thus help correct 
faults and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. In this way it establishes a closer re- 
lationship between students and teachers. 

The next grade as a rule shows a marked 
improvement. We secure this grade by 
listing all students. This list is passed to 
all teachers, and they in turn grade all 
students with whom they come in contact. 
These grades are then averaged and form 
the grade for the month. 


*Mr. Shoop is also instructor in Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithmetic. 
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J. L. Harman 


J, L. Harman is a Kentuckian. He was born in a 
one-room log hut in Allen County, Kentucky, fifty 
years ago, and is the oldest of a family of seven 
children. 

Mr. Harman was also educated in Kentucky, 
first attending the public schools and later spending 
six years in the Southern Normal School at Bowling 
Green. He secured his business training in the 
Bowling Green Business University, where he was 
first a student, later a teacher and is now President. 

Ata recent meeting of the Bowling Green Rotary 
Club, Mr. Harman was asked “where do. the 
thousands of students you train go, and what be- 
comes of them?” We quote the following from his 
answer: 

“Forty percent of the commercial high schools in 
Mississippi are in charge of our graduates; within 
the past few years, one hundred and fifty-nine have 
been sent to responsible teaching positions in Ohio; 
fifty-five to New York; one hundred and thirty-two 
to Pennsylvania; ninety-seven to Texas; fifty-three 
to Michigan; ninety-one to New Jersey; forty-six 
to Illinois; fifty-five to Indiana; forty-eight to 
Louisiana; nine to Massachusetts; twenty-nine to 
Missouri; twenty-six to Nebraska; five to New 
Mexico; eleven to Oregon; fifty-four to Tennessee; 
forty-five to Virginia; nineteen to Washington 
State; thirty-seven to Wisconsin; sixteen to Cali- 
fornia; twelve to Canada. 

In addition to his school duties, Mr. Harman has 
taken a prominent part in many other activities. 
In 1920 he was appointed by the Governor as a 
member of a Commission of five to survey the public 
school system of Kentucky. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor to aid in locat- 
ing two new normal schools in the State of Ken- 
tucky. At the present time he is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Y. M. C. A.; a member 
of the Board of Governors of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial Schools; a 
steward in the Methodist Church; a member of 
the E. Q. B. Club, a literary organiaztion; Country 
Club and the Rotary Club. 

Mr. Harman married Miss Nettie Kimberlin of 
Washin; County, Kentucky, and has one child, 
a son of five and one-half years old. 
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William Bachrach 








William Bachrach was born in Chicago in 1880 
and was educated in Chicago. After graduating 
from the Chicago Public Grammar and High Schools, 
he entered the Chicago Normal College from which 
he was graduated after completing a two-year course. 
Later he graduated from the University of Chicago, 
School of Education, with a Ph. D. degree and from 
the Kent College of Law with an LL. D. degree. 
He also attended Lewis Institute, the Armour 
School of Technology, the Central Y. M. C. A. 
Business Schools and the Metropolitan Business 
College. 


Mr. Bachrach has been employed in school work 
since 1901. After teaching twelve years in the 
grade schools and high schools of Chicago and the 
Chicago Normal College, he was appointed super- 
visor of commercial work in the Chicago High 
Schools in June, 1913. In 1923 he was appointed 
director of Continuation Schools, which position 
he now holds in connection with that of supervisor 
of commercial education. In this position he has 
supervision over twelve continuation schools located 
in different sections of the city. 


As supervisor of commercial education in the 
Chicago High Schools, Mr. Bachrach has super- 
vision of the commercial courses offered in twenty- 
three high schools, including Austin H. S., Bowen 
H. S., Calumet H. S., Englewood H. S., Fenger 
H. S., Flower Technical H. $., Harrison Technical 
H. S., Hibbard H. S., Hyde Park H. $., Lake View 
H. §., Lindblom Technical H. S., Marshall H.S., 
McKinley H. S., Medill High and Junior College, 
Morgan Park H. S., Parker H. S., Phillips H. 5., 
Schurz H. S., Senn H. S., Tuley H.S., Waller H.S., 
and the Chicago Normal College. 


Mr. Bachrach is licensed to practice law in the 
State of Illinois. He is a Mason and a member of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the City Club 
of Chicago, the National Educational Association 
and the Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. He is unusually active in the affairs 
of the City Club and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Bachrach was married on August 7, 1924. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


PROGRAM 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


Hotel Brown, Louisville, Ky. 
December 29-31, 1924 


SUNDAY EVENING 
Special service in one of the Louisville Churches 
MONDAY, 8:00 A. M. 
Registration 
10:00 A: M. 

General Federation Meeting 
Address of Welcome by the Mayor 
President's address 

12:00 Noon 

Special Luncheons as groups may desire 

Business College Managers’ Luncheon 
Addresses by A. L. Walters, A. F. Tull, 
B. F. Williams and John E. Gill 

1:30 P. M. 

Private Commercial Schools Department 
Addresses by W. M. Dowden, L. P. 
Southern, P. S. Spangler, W. N. Watson, 
H. E. V. Porter and L. R. Brandrup 

Public Commercial Schools Department 
Addresses by Elizabeth Baker, Helen 
Haynes, L. E. Terry and J. Clarence Howell 

3:00 P. M. 

Business Round Table 
Addresses by D. E. Short, Jr., A. L. Percy, 
W. R. Kiddoo, Clara B. Schulte and H. M. 
Heaney 

6:00 P. M. 

National Association of Accredited Com- 

mercial Schools 

National Association of Vocational Schools 

8:00 P. M. 
Gregg Association Meeting. 


TUESDAY, 9:00 A. M. 

General Federation Meeting 

Business meeting, Election of officers 
12:00 Noon 

Special Luncheons as groups may desire 
1:00 P. M. 

Business Round Table 
Addresses by L. P. Southern, C. R. Crakes, 
Clark E. Harrison, $. A. Robbing, Marie 
Driscoll, Frank Cassell, George A. Macon, 
C. E. Wade, Willard H. Indra, A. H. 
Hellmich, E. W. Atkinson and James E. 
O'Brien 

3:00 P. M. 

Private Commercial Schools Department 
Addresses by J. Herbert Snyder, M. E. 
Davenport, Alice V. Wylie, W. E. Douglas, 
J. F. Fish and F. L. Dyke 

Public Commercial Schools Department 
Addresses by Paul Lomax, I. R. Garbutt, 
and E. D. Kizer 

6:00 P. M. 
Federation Banquet 
WEDNESDAY, 9:30 A. M. 
Round Table Meetings 
12:00 Noon 

Federation Luncheon 

Inauguration of officers. 


PROGRAM 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL, TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta, Ga. 
November 28, 29, 1924 


FRIDAY, 8:00 A. M. 
Registration 
9:00 A. M. 

Invocation by Rev. M. Ashby Jones 

Address of Welcome by Hon. Paul Norcross 

Response by W. A. Price 

President's Address—Willard J. Wheeler 

Addresses by Dr. Joseph Roemer and John R. 
Byington 

Debate—Affirmative, W. I. Pittman and D. E. 
— Negative—G. M. Lyons and W. L. 

e 


12:30 Noon 

Luncheon 

3:00 P. M. 

Methods of Teaching Business Subjects: 
Salesmanship by Dean J. M. Watters; 
Shorthand by Mrs. Montina M. Faust; 
Typewriting by Ruth Lawrence and W. 
D. M. Simmons; Filing by D. W. Duffield; 
Penmanship by Mary L. Champion; 
Commercial Arithmetic by Pattie Sinclair 

5:00 P. M. 

High School Division meet in Pine room 

Private Schools in Parlor E 

Universities in Mahogany room 

8:00 P. M. 
Addresses by Dr. Glen L. Swiggett and Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton 
SATURDAY, 9:00 A. M. 
Picture of Convention on Roof Garden 
9:30 P. M. 

Sight-seeing trip through residental Atlanta 
and to the celebrated Stone Mountain 
Memorial at Stone Mountain, Ga. 

2:30 P. M. 

Addresses by Essie Roberts, R. H. Lindsey 
and H. E. V. Porter 

Round Table meeting for teachers 

Business meeting 

7330 P. M. 

Association Banquet (Informal) 
Toastmaster—J. Murray Hill 
Music, good inspirational speaker, enter- 

tainment, fun and good fellowship. 


eK 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION will hold its annual 
meeting in Indianapolis on December 11, 12 and 13. 
This will be the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Society. The officers of the Society for this year 
include L. H. Dennis, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, President, 
and F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Secretary. 
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THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING will be held in Kansas 
City on November 13, 14 and 15. The Department 
of Commercial Training will meet on November 14. 
The program of this department follows: 


The Present Day Product of Commercial courses 
—G. E. Hoover, Registrar and Professor of Ac- 
counting, Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


A Commercial Course for the State of Missouri— 
J. O. Malott, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Discussion led by P. O. Selby, Professor of Com- 
merce, State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Is Accounting Actually Being Taught in the 
High Schools—L. E. Terry, Professor of Ac- 
counting, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Commercial Education in the Junior High School 
—A. H. Monsees, Principal Westport Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Educational Value of Shorthand vs. Modern 
Languages—Earl J. Van Horn, Westport Senior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Following the afternoon session an evening meet- 
ing will be held under the auspices of the Kansas 
City Local Committee. L. E. Terry of Kansas City 
is Chairman of the Local Committee. Announce- 
ments of the details of the evening meeting will be 
made during the afternoon session. 


KK 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City on November 8, 9, 10 and 11. Here- 
tofore, it has been the custom of the association to 
hold its annual meeting during Christmas week and 
a State Conference of High Schools was held earlier 
in the fall. This year the state meeting will be held 
earlier and will take the place of the State Conference 
thus eliminating the need for separate meetings. 


AK 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS meets in Boston 
on November 13 and 14. The New England Book- 
men's Association will also hold their annual 
banquet on November 14 at the Bellevue Hotel. 

RK 


THE LOUISIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet in Shreveport on November 20, 
21 and 22. 





NEXT MONTH 


THE BASIS OF VALUATION FOR 
GOING CONCERNS 
by 
Orton W. Boyd 
Prof. of Accounting and Finance 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 











METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 12) 


Checks and notes signed for the proprietor 
by the student should show the student's 
initials or name as agent. Failure to do so 
is equivalent to forgery—and omission of 
“by or “per” makes the student equally 
liable with the proprietor. All blanks 
should be filled in with a waved line. A 
raised check that has been cashed is the 
depositor’s loss whereas the bank is liable 
if it cashes a forged check. Checks and 
other commercial paper should be indorsed 
on the left-hand end. 


BE “DESK SHY” 


No teacher can do good work by re- 
maining “glued” to his desk. The wide- 
awake teacher is “desk shy”. During the 
laboratory period, he is moving around 
the room to give help where help is 
needed. Most of his checking is done 
after school hours. 


MORE REASON—FEWER RULES 


The function of any teacher is, of. 
course, to teach rather than to tell. The 
bookkeeping teacher has an unusual op- 
portunity in this regard in helping the 
student to analyze a given bookkeeping 
procedure or transaction and to dispose of 
it properly. We can well afford to place 
more dependence upon reason and less 
Se pa rules. Bookkeeping is not a collection 
of rules to be learned by rote. 


THE TEACHER'S EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the general education 
that is dictated by the board of education 
or the administration of any school, the 
bookkeeping teacher should have had ap- 
proximately two years’ study of book- 
keeping. The minimum should be at least 
three semesters. If possible, a year’s study 
of accounting or its equivalent will add 
to the richness of the teaching. A teacher 
whose equipment is so meager that he must 
work hard to “keep ahead of the class” 
is certainly not well qualified to teach 
bookkeeping. A well that is pumped dry 
with each drawing of the water is not as 
dependable as one with an ample reservoir. 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ILLINOIS STATE TYPEWRITING CONTEST 
was held in Chicago, September 20, 1924. The 
following is the record made by the winner of each 
contest: 


The contest was the first to be governed by the 
new rules, requiring the writers to count five strokes 
for words written instead of the words; for instance, 
such words as “a” and “I” do not now count as 
words. This accounts for apparently lower records, 
but actually the records were very good, and the 
highest that have ever been made in this national 
event. Last year the record was “82” but words 
were counted then instead of strokes. Miss Soffel 
won the novice class contest last year with this 
figure, but this year, writing under the new rules, 
wrote only “76”; in the International contest last 
fall in New York Miss Soffel wrote “89” so it can 
be seen how the new rules lower records from a 
mathematical viewpoint. Miss Ryan, the winner of 
the entire contest, actually wrote at an approximate 
rate of eight key strokes per second for the entire 
fifteen minutes of writing. This is a wonderfully 
good record for a one-year high school writer. 


As a matter of information, and to show the 
quickest “get-a-way” of which I know, I am giving 
the progress of Miss Ryan a year ago when she 
started her typewriting career. She began the study 
on September 11, 1923, and her record for the first 
twenty-seven school days follows: 


In the first six school days she learned the key- 
board and was able to write for fifteen minutes 
from printed copy. On the seventh day she began 
taking the tests with the advanced class writing 
thus: 





At the end of . .th day Rate per minute 


7 21 
8 23 
9 25 

10 32 

II 35 

16 36 

18 40 

20 43 

21 43 

23 as 

26 50 

27 54 


On the days when the rate is not given no in- 
crease was noticeable. These, no doubt, are the 
— “plateaus” of which the psychologists 
tell us. 


KK 


RUBY WILLIAMS, who taught commercial 
subjects during the past year in the Township High 
School at Girard, Illinois, is this year teaching in 
the High School at Kankakee, Illinois. Miss Williams 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois with a 
B. S. degree. 

ae 
VIRGINIA BOWMAN, formerly a teacher 
of commercial subjects in the High School at Gas 
City, Indiana, is now teaching in the High School 
at Mooresville, Ind. 
ee 


E. B. BLACKBURN, a graduate of the State 
Teachers’ College at Greeley, Colorado, has re- 
cently accepted a position as teacher of commercial 
-_ in the High School at Central City, Colo- 
rado. 








MEETING OF DIRECTORS INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Reading from right to left, the riders are as follows: Chas. C. Cring, President, R. H. Puterbaugh, 
Secretary, F. W. Case, Vice-President, Ora E. Butz, Treasurer and General Manager, W. L. Stump, Director, 
and J. T. Pickerill, Director. Mr. Puterbaugh is Manager at Lafayette, Mr. Stump, Manager at Richmond, 
and Mr. Pickerill, Manager at Muncie 
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BETTY BRUHN, who taught commercial sub- 
; jects in the High School 

p at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich- 
igan, last year is now 
teaching the commercial 
subjects in the Woodward 
High School at Toledo, 
Ohio. Miss Bruhn is a 
graduate of the High 
School at Edgerton, Wis- 
; consin, and of the State 

Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


OK 


EARL J. VAN HORN, a former teacher in the 
Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
appointed head of the Commercial Department at 
the Westport High School in Kansas City. 


eee 


DAVID H. HOPKINS, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the Central High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has recently been promoted to the position 
as Vice- ipal. 





KH 


GRACE McCORMICK, 
who taught commer- 
ad subjects during the 

year in the High 
School at Loveland, Ohio, 
is now teaching in the 
High School at Woodville. 
Ohio. 


eee 


THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held a meeting at Grand 
Forks, October 22 and 23. The commercial teachers 
held a section meeting that was weli-attended. The 
program was of exceptional interest. E. T. Towne, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, University of 
North Dakota, spoke on the subject * ‘The Type of 
High School the School of Commerce Desires’’. His 
address will be published in “The Balance Sheet” at 
an early date. The following officers were elected 
tor the year 1925: 

President, Evelyn McKenzie, High School, 
Casselton, North Dakota; Vice-President, L. M. 
Carter, High School, Grand Forks; Secretary: Treas- 
urer, Alice B. Richardson, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, Wm. J. Hunter, High School,’ Minot. 


OK 


ISABEL E. FARRIS is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in the High School at Macomb, 
Illinois. Miss Farris is a recent graduate of the 
State Teachers’ College of Kirksville, Missouri. 


ER 


ELI LEONARD has re- 
cently accepted a position 
as head of the Commer- 
cial Department in the 
High School ‘at Newport 
News, Virginia. Mr. 
Leonard is a graduate of 
the Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, with an 
A. B. degree. 
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MINA M. MOSHER, who — taught in 


the. High School at 
Battle » Mich- 
igan, is now teachin 


in the High Schoo 
at Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. She is a grad- 
uate of the Business 
Institute at Detroit, 
Michigan, and has 
also studied at the 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


4% 


MABEL HARRITT is a new commercial 
teacher in the College of Commerce at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, this year. She is a graduate of the High 
School at Georgetown, Indiana, and of the New 
Albany Business College, New Albany, Indiana. 


eK 


LAURA M. PHILLIPS, a graduate of the High 
School at Waveland, Indiana, and of the Indiana 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana, is now 
teaching the commercial subjects in the High 
School at Ladoga, Indiana. 








WENATCHEE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


Eorrn C. Crum, Manacer 


October 
Sixth 
1924 


The South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Today, by prepaid express, 
there is being sent to you a box of 
our famous Wenatchee apples. 


We hope that you and the 

“staff" of the Balance Sheet may en- 
joy eating these apples as much 88 
we enjoy reading the Balance Sheet. 


eciatively, 


ee a 











The box contained thirty-eight apples weighing 
a total of forty pounds. They were the finest apples 
that we have ever had the pleasure of seeing and 
eating. If Miss Crum appreciates “The Balance 
pal one-half as much as we appreciated the 
les, we shall feel justified in sending “The 
Tahioce Sheet™ so long as she continues to operate 
the Wenatchee Business College. Words do not 
properly express our gratitude to Miss Crum, but 
we take this means of letting her know that the 
apples wete received and promptly dedicated. This 
is not to be taken as a hint to all the other readers 
of “The Balance Sheet”, but we do hereby promise 
to acknowledge in a similar manner any contribution 
of like nature which any reader of “The Balance 
Sheet” may see fit to make. 
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NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


B. F. WILSON, who has been connected with 
the Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, 
Washington, for a 
number of years, ac- 
cepted a position 
with the San Ber- 
nardino High School, 
San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, for the pres- 
ent school year. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL AT TUCSON, ARI- 
ZONA, is now located in a new million dollar 
building which was completed in time for the o: 
ing of school in September. It is said to be one of the 
finest high school buildings in the country. C. E. 
Rose is the Superintendent of Schools and Glen O. 
Perkins is the Principal of the High School. The 
commercial work is handled most admirably by 
T. D. Romero and Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Koepp. 


ee 


M. L. PEARSON, who has had charge of the 
commercial work in the Brawley High School, 
Brawley, California, is now with the High School 
at Pasadena, California. Mr. Pearson will have ample 
opportunity to continue the good work he has been 
doing at the Pasadena High School. 


RK 


GLADYS GOOCH, formerly commercial in- 
structor at Marcus, Washington, assisted W. E. 
Haessler during the past summer at the Cheney 
(Washington) State Normal School. We understand 
Miss Gooch is, this fall, teaching at Kennewick, 
Washington. 


eR 


LESLIE MASON is teaching in the High School 
at Marcus, Washington. He is a graduate of the 
Cheney State Normal School, Cheney, Washington. 


*** 


HAZEL STONE of Goldendale, Washington, 
has been elected to teach commerical subjects at the 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon. 


Sad 


L. M. DIMMITT is the newly elected superin- 
tendent at North Bend, Washington. Mr. Dimmitt 
attended the summer session at the University of 
Washington during the past summer. 

Lede 


ELIZABETH EVERETT is the newly elected 
commercial teacher for the Oroville High School, 
Oroville, Washington. 

4% 

MARIAN GOWER, a recent graduate of 
Stanford University, 
has been elected at 
Tulare Union High 
School, Tulare, Cali- 
fornia. Miss Gower 
has complete charge 

the commercial 
work in this High 
School. 





PANSY JOHNSON, for some time commercial 
teacher in the High 
School at Gilbert, 
Arizona, will have 
charge of the com- 
mercial work in the 
Humboldt County 
High School at Win- 
nemucca, Nevada, 
for this year. 





aK 


CARL W. MITCHELL, for the past several 
years principal and instructor in commercial subjects 
in the Humboldt County High School of Win- 
nemucca, Nevada, has been elected head of the 
Commercial Department of the Berkeley Senior 
High School. Mr. Mitchell was a recognized leader 
in commercial education in the State of Nevada for 
a number of years. He has proved to be an excellent 
administrator and leader in the commercial field. 

etd 


G. J. BADURA, formerly of the Flathead County 
High School ,Kalispell, Montana, has charge of the 
commercial work in the Fortuna High School. at 
Fortuna, California. Mr. Badura is a real live busi- 
ness man and teacher and we think will carry out 
the good work in the Fortuna High School. 


4% 


MELTANDE COE, last year a commercial 
teacher in the Madras High School, Madras, 
Oregon, is now with the Boise, Idaho, High School. 


ee 


ALICE KIDDER, a recent graduate of the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, Oregon, 
has charge of the commercial work in the Ashland, 
Oregon, High School this year. 


Deed 


MRS. MAE W. BUNKER, who has been a 
successful teacher for some time in the Glen County 
High School at Willows, California, now has charge 
of the commercial work in the Alhambra Union 
High School, Martinez, California. 


Re 


GERTRUDE COE is the newly elected teacher 
of bookkeeping in the Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho. Miss Coe is from Corvallis, Oregon. 


bad 


IDA MONTGOMERY, who has been a suc- 
cessful commercial 
teacher for a number 
of years and who was 
last located at the 
Alturas High School, 
Alturas, California, 
will have charge of 
the commercial work 
at Yreka High 
School, Yreka, Cali- 
fornia for the present school year. 
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ARCHIE H. FORKNER, who has been con- 
nected with the Wat- 
sonville, California, 
High School for 
several years, was 
made directing head 
of the Commercial 
Department of the 
Selma, California, 
Union High School. 
Mr. Forkner is a 
progressive commercial teacher; enthusiastic at all 
times and will see that the highest development 
possible is attained at Selma. 

4% 

C. E. KATERNDAHL has resigned the head- 
ship at the Selma, California, Union High School to 
accept the headship at Inglewood, California, High 
School. Mr. Katerndahl has been recognized as one 
of the leading commercial teachers of the state for 
the last several years. 


THE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL at Los 
Angeles, California, organized its Commercial 
Department with a full curriculum covering four 
years of commercial work. MR. W. M. RAMSEY, 
formerly Director of Business Training, Manual 
Arts High School, was appointed head of the depart- 
ment. The course of study has been arranged into 
three divisions, The General Clerical, Secretarial, 
and Salesmanship. The General Clerical will have 
students assigned to it who have an aptitude to- 
ward bookkeeping and other commercial subjects 
of a clerical nature. The Secretarial division consists 
of advanced students who intend to prepare them- 
selves for stenographic positions. The Salesmanship 
division enrolls the students who are interested in 
selling. An opportunity to obtain experience is 
provided for students in each one of these divisions. 
The General Clerical Course students will attend 
to the finance of the school under the business 
manager's direction. The students in the Secretarial 
division are given practical work in filing, mimeo- 
graphing, secretaries to officials of the school, and 
in general office work. The seniors in the Salesman- 
oe | group are assigned to positions with city firms 
and get actual selling experience. 

An honor society, known as the Commerce Club, 
has been organized. The students eligible to member- 
ship in this society will have the pleasure of hearing 
lectures upon business topics by prominent men in 
the various commercial fields, to see interesting 
vocational pictures and to make trips to various 
commercial establishments in the city. 


MISS RUTH MESMER, formerly of the Stock- 
ton, California High School, has been elected as 
teacher of the advanced course in Typewriting 
and Shorthand. 


MRS. IDA DAVIDSON, formerly of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, High School, is the teacher in charge of 
the secretarial training. These new additions to the 
faculty bring a valuable business experience to their 
respective departments. 

Kae 


CHRISTINE GROFSEMA, last year with the 
Sutter Union High School, will teach commercial 
subjects in the Richmond High School, Richmond, 
California, this year. 
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IRMA BOTSFORD, who has had several years 
teaching experience -_ 

and who has been ‘ a 
very successful in 
commercial work at 
Needles, California, 
and later at Imperial, 
California, accepted a 
position this year in 
the Technical High 
School at Lahaina 
Maur, Hawaiian Islands. California's loss is Hawaii's 
gain. A. M. BECKER was elected to succeed Miss 
Botsford in charge of the commercial work in the 
High School at Imperial. Mr. Becker has had several 
years of successful experience in handling commercial 
subjects and will see that things move forward at 
Imperial High. 





KK 


CATHERINE REID, last year with the High 
School at Courtland, California, is another Cali- 
fornia teacher who caught the “Go West” idea. 
Miss Reid is now with the Iolani High School, 
Honolulu, H. T. 

4% 

HELEN REVEAL, who had charge of the com- 
mercial work in the Winters High School, Winters, 
California, last year, has charge of the Commercial 
Department in the Willits High School, Willits, 
California, at this time. 

*¥% 


HOWARD T. SMITH, who has been connected 
with the High School at Helena, Montana, for some 
years, has charge of the commercial work at the 
Bontite Union High School, La Verne, California. 
Mr. Smith was a commercial teacher a few years 
ago, but during recent years has been doing work 
in the mathematical department of the Helena Hi 
School. We welcome Mr. Smith back into the fold 
of commercial teachers. 

eee 


V. E. SOLVASON, who has had several years 
experience in teaching the commercial subjects, has 
charge of the commercial work this year in the 
Washington Union High School at Centerville, 
California. A portion of Mr. Solvason’s teaching 
experience includes several years with the Winona, 
Minnesota, and Stockton, California High Schools, 
and the Federal Bureau in San Francisco. 

Ok 


RALPH R. RICE, who has had charge of the 
commercial work for the past few years at the 
Washington Union High School, Centerville, 
California, now has charge of this work in the new 
University High School at Oakland, California. 
His thorough knowledge of the commercial subjects 
together with energy and enthusiasm assures re- 
sults in any commercial department. 

KKK 





A complimentary copy of the 
1924 Revenue Act will be mailed 
to any commercial teacher upon 
request. This act constitutes our 
present Income Tax Law. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
With Answers and Solutions 


1. Freight amounting to $63.75 on a purchase from Closson Bros., the terms of 
which were f. 0. b. your freight station, was paid by your firm, Closson Bros. having 
failed to prepay it. (a) What would be the effect on the bookkeeping records if you 
should debit Purchases instead of Closson Bros. for this payment? (b) How would you 
discover the error? 


(a) The effect would be to show an increase in the cost of merchandise purchased; hence, you would 


have reported an incorrect amount as the net cost of purchases. (b) The error would be discovered only by 
auditing or through Closson Bros. 


et 


2. If you were keeping books for a local business concern, and in this capacity 
were required to record all transactions, would you prefer to use a cash receipts journal 
and a cash payments journal in separate volumes or a combination of the two journals 
in one cash book? Give reasons for your answer. 


The purpose of this question is to give the teacher an opportunity to emphasize the fact that the cash 
book is in reality two journals, one in which cash receipts are recorded and the other in which cash payments 
are recorded. When purchases are recorded in a purchases journal, sales in a sales journal, and cash receipts 
and payments in a cash book, the student sometimes fails to understand the cash book as a journal. 

The answer to this question should be: a cash book in one volume, because the student recording all 
the transactions himself would naturally prefer to have as few books of original entry as possible. If the 


services of more than one person were required to record cash transactions, it might be advisable to have the 
two journals in separate volumes. 


RK 


3. You are the bookkeeper for a local business concern which sells pianos. A 
piano which costs $250.00 is sold for $500.00 cash. (a) How much profit does the busi- 
ness make on this sale? (b) What effect does it have on the net assets? (c) What effect 
does it have on the profit? 


(a) The profit on the sale is $250.00. (b) The net assets of the business increase $250.00. (c) The 
profit increases $250.00. 

The purpose of this question is to give the teacher an opportunity to emphasize the fact that the net 
assets of the business increase the same amount as the profit. Unless the student understands this fact, he 
will have trouble preparing the Balance Sheet and the Statement of Profit and Loss, because he will not be 
able to see the connection between the two. It is suggested that the teacher give a number of problems along 
this same line, developing each on the board and showing the student that whether the sale is for cash or on 
account, the net assets increase just the same as the profit. In addition to this, the teacher may, if desired, 


show the effect of operating expense—that is, that it decreases the net assets the same amount that the ex- 
penses increases. 


4% 


4. If you were a bookkeeper for a loca] concern that had a number of sales clerks, 
how would you know that all sales, both for cash and on account, made by these clerks, 
were recorded by you? : 


Each clerk would be provided with a book of sales tickets in duplicate. Each sale would be recorded 
in this book, one copy being given to the customer and the other retained by the bookkeeper. These sale 
tickets would be numbered in regular order, and the bookkeeper would know that he had received all the 
sales tickets from the numbers on them. If a ticket is made for each cash sale and these are all grouped numeri- 
cally, the total of them should be the same as the total amount of cash received for cash sales during any one 

y. The sales tickets for merchandise sold on account would be arranged numerically and grouped to- 
gether, and a record made of each in the sales journal. 


Rt 


5. Record the following transactions in journal form: 


(a) Paid James Brown $2.50 for merchandise which he purchased from us for 
cash and returned per agreement. 
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(b) Robert King, a customer, owes $28.65, as shown by his account. Accepted 
$20.00 in full settlement, the allowance being because a part of the merchandise sold 
him was not received in first class condition. 


(c) The bookkeeper for W. L. Miller, a retail merchant, discovered an error of 
-$10.00 in an invoice from Bowen Bros. after the invoice had been recorded. The error 
was reported to Bowen Bros., who allowed credit for the amount of the error. 

(d) J.J. Bartlett; a customer, owes $182.65, as shown by his account. He settles 
this account by a transferred note for $125.00, less six percent interest for thirty-six 
days, and his check for the balance. 

(e) Borrowed $2,000.00 from the bank on our sixty-day note. Received credit 
for the face of the note less six percent discount. 


(a) Sales $ 2.50 (d) Notes Receivable $ 125.00 
Cash $ 2.50 Cash 58.40 

J. J. Bartlett $ 182.65 

(b) Cash 20.00 Interest Earned 5 

Sales 8.65 

Robert King 28.65 (e) Cash 1980.00 
Interest Cost 20.00 

(c) Bowen Bros. 10.00 Notes Payable 2000 . 00 

Purchases 10.00 


40 


6. A Trial Balance prepared from the books of E. H. Crabbe at the close of 
business September 30, 1924, is as follows: 

















E. H. CRABBE 
TRIAL BALANCE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1924 
wag 
SPs vietias acs’ enedc datas 0834 300 ts $1439.70 | 
I aks 008 Saks deck bvales te 98.50 | 
ee ee aaa ioe 25.00 | 
en a ak Su 59.85 | 
Pe 6 bc'bd a kv yards scasaseea $ 197.30 
>) eeceenee, Cagital... .... 00. sess 2000.00 
ook. RS Sa SA Pe PA ee 2.30 | 900.00 
Sa nl tent arene dy gM. Lae a nigh ts 1200.50 | 
ata érinds pc nncailg cuerinipsnlnstic bobditecs 271.45 | 
| 
$3097.30 | $3097.30 
| 


Merchandise Inventory, September 30, 1924, $701.75 


Prepare (a) a Balance Sheet, (b) a Statement of Profit and Loss, and (c) journal 
entries to close the ledger and to transfer the inventory to the Purchases account. 


(a) Balance Sheet: total assets, $2324.80; total liabilities, $197.30; present capital, $2127.50; net in- 
crease in capital, $127. 50. 

(b) Statement of Profit and Loss: gross profit on sales, $398.95; total expenses, $271.45; net profit, 
$127.50. 

(c) Journal entries: 


Inventory $701.75 Profit and Loss $271.45 
Purchases $701.75 Expense $271.45 
Sales 498.75 Profit and Loss 127.50 
Purchases 498.75 E. H. Crabbe, Cap. 127.50 
Sales 398.95 Purchases 701.75 
Profit and Loss 398.95 Inventory 901.75 
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« ™} A Trial Balance prepared from the books of E. H. Crabbe at the close of 
business October 31, 1924, is as follows: 

















E. H. CRABBE 
TriAL BALANcE, OcTOBER 31, 1924 
CN) SSR RRR OE Ry es cua ew $2245.35 
i rd Bg 48.50 
SD I, kn none bev ss ok av de then 29.85 
Se oe ba arr «pares 95/54 seen we 76.90 
OF es PGS ea ik hbo ese ee $ 97.30 
¢ | Cee we eee... tee 301.30 
5 | The Jos. Smith Company............. | | 141.35 
7 | We. Comme, CR i... we eee ee. | 2127.50 
le ee er we ae | 1296.95 
a or eee. ok ere | 1148.90 | 4.50 
0 ia eile x.o,dut beled toc neg aches burvienie tw | 399.40 | 








| | 
|_$3948.90 | $3948.90 


Merchandise Inventory, October 31, 1924, $581.90 


Prepare (a) a Balance Sheet, (b) a Statement of Profit and Loss, and (c) journal 
entries to close the ledger and to transfer the inventory to the Purchases account. 


(a) Balance Sheet: total assets, $2982.50; total liabilities, $539.95; present capital, $2442.55; net in- 
crease in capital, $315.05. 





(b) Statement of Profit and Loss: gross profit on sales, $714.45; total expenses, $399.40; net profit 
$315.05. 


(c) Journal entries: 


Inventory $581.90 Profit and Loss $399.40 
Purchases $581.90 Expense $399.40 
Sales 562.50 Profit and Loss 315.05 
Purchases 562.50 E. H. Crabbe, Cap. 315.05 
Sales 714.45 Purchases 581.90 
Profit and Loss 714.45 Inventory 581.90 


8. Answer the following questions relative to the results of the operations of 
Mr. Crabbe’s business for the months of September and October, 1924: 


(a) Have the current assets increased or decreased? 

(b) Have the current liabilities increased or decreased? 

(c) Is the increase in expense in proportion to the increase in sales? 
(d) Has Mr. Crabbe’s capital increased or decreased? 

(e) What is the amount of Mr. Crabbe’s increase in proprietorship? 


(f) Why is the increase in capital as shown by the Balance Sheet the same amount 
as the net profit as shown by the Statement of Profit and Loss? 


(a) The current assets have increased. (b) The current liabilities have increased. (c) The increase in 
expense (47%) is approximately the same as the increase in sales (42%), expenses having increased slightly 
more in proportion than sales. (d) Mr. Crabbe’s capital has increased. (e) $315.05, the same as the net profit. 

(f) From the equation, assets—liabilities proprietorship, it will be seen that the proprietorship is 
increased by an increase in assets or a decrease in liabilities, and is decreased by a decrease in assets or an 
increase in liabilities. An increase or a decrease in liabilities does not change the proprietorship because it 
is offset by a corresponding increase or decrease in assets. However, if an asset of one value is exchanged for 
an asset of greater value, the assets have increased more than they have decreased, and the difference is a 
profit which increases the proprietor’s net worth; the record, therefore, shows a net increase in assets and 
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a corresponding profit. On the other hand, if an asset of one value is exchanged for an asset of less value, the 
assets have decreased more than they have increased, and the difference is a loss which decreases the pro- 
prietor’s net worth; the record in this case shows a net decrease in assets and a corresponding loss. The 
results of all the increases and decreases in assets are shown on the Balance Sheet, and the profits and losses 
are shown on the Statement of Profit and Loss; hence, the net increase or decrease in proprietorship as 
shown by the Balance Sheet is the same as the net profit or net loss shown by the Statement of Profit and Loss. 


RK 


9. A Trial Balance prepared from the books of E. H. Crabbe at the close of 
business November 29, 1924, is as follows: 























E. H. CRABBE 
TriALt BaLtance, NoveMBER 29, 1924 
ee ari e 255 1) $2619.63 
eh re oe 45.23 
a i fo WRK w ove vee 18.50 
si ce wd veiw onde ee 22.23 
Oe 13.24 
a A 129.20 
Wt Se I, ow ee ee $ ‘709.05 
5 | The Jos. Smith Company............ 721.89 
ee ee le re 2442.55 
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INS ac hains:s a cree dd calito we 1682.84 12.65 
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i Yu. s 5... 3 ces ese. 23 
| $5262.22 | $5262.22 


Merchandise Inventory, November 29, 1924, $922.01 


Prepare (a) a Balance Sheet, (b) a Statement of Profit and Loss, and (c) journal 
entries to close the ledger and to transfer the inventory to the Purchases account. 
* (a) Balance Sheet: total assets, $3'770.04; total liabilities, $1430.94; present capital, $2339.10; net 
decrease in capital, $103. 45. 


(b) Statement of Profit and Loss: gross profit on sales, $622.67; total expenses, $726.35; net operating 
loss, $103 .68; net loss, $103 . 45. . 


(c) Jounal entries: 


Inventory $922.01 Profit and Loss $726.35 
Purchases $922.01 Expense $726.35 
Sales 748.18 Interest Earned 23 
Purchases 748.18 Profit and Loss 23 
Sales 622.67 E. H. Crabbe, Cap. 103.45 : 
Profit and Loss 622.67 Profit and Loss 103.45 
Purchases 922.01 
Inventory 922.01 


etd 


10. Answer the following questions relative to the results of the operations of 
Mr. Crabbe’s business for the months of September, October and November, 1924: 


(a) Why did Mr. Crabbe lose money through the November operations of his 
business? 


(b) What effect does this loss have on his proprietorship? 


(c) How much has the proprietorship decreased since the preparation of the 
October Balance Sheet? 
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(d) How much has the proprietorship decreased since the preparation of the 
September Balance Sheet? 
(e) How could Mr. Crabbe lose money through the operations of his business 


when he had more cash on hand at the close of November than at the beginning of the 
month? 


(f) What advice would you give Mr. Crabbe in order that he may make a profit 
through the operations of his business in December? 

(g) Could Mr. Crabbe have ascertained the true condition of his business at the 
end of November if the transactions completed by him had not been recorded? 

(a) Mr. Crabbe suffered a loss because his expenses increased too rapidly in proportion to the increase - 
in sales. (b) This loss decreases his proprietorship the same amount as the loss. (c) Decreased $103.45. 
(d) Increased (not decreased) $211 .60. 

(e) The amount of cash on hand has nothing to do with the profit made through the operations of the 
business. This profit is the difference between the income from sales and the cost of the merchandise sold, less 
any expenses. The cash on hand is the difference between that received and that paid. Cash may be received 
as the result of sales; but if the merchandise is sold for less than its cost plus expenses, the business has suf- 
fered a loss, although the cash balance has increased. 

(f) It will be necessary to decrease expenses without decreasing sales, or to increase sales without 
increasing expenses. It may be that the selling price of the merchandise is too low; in this case, the selling 
price may be decreased, if this may be done without driving away trade. 

(g) No, because he would not know the amount due him from each customer or the amount due to 
each creditor; hence, he could not ascertain the value of his assets or the amount of his liabilities. He could 
have ascertained the amount of cash on hand and the merchandise in stock by actual count, but information 
regarding accounts receivable and payable can be ascertained only by recording the transactions. If there 
had been no accounts receivable or accounts payable involved and be had ascertained his present worth by 
actual count of the cash and merchandise, he would have known that his net assets had decreased, but he 
would have no means of knowing the reason; hence he would have no facts on which to base his plans for 
the coming fiscal period so that the loss would not be repeated in the succeeding period. 


ANNOUNCING NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
by 
J. O. McKinsey, A. M., C. P. A. 













by 
J. F. SHerwoop, C. P. A. 











McKinsey’s Business Administra- 
tion is an instructive treatise on 
Business Organization, Business Ad- 
ministration and Budgetary Control. 
It contains material intended to serve 
as a basis for a course which has for 
its definite object the development 
of an understanding of business 
operations. 

The subject matter is clearly 
written and sufficiently simple to be 
within the grasp of the student. On 
the other hand it has purposely been 
made sufficiently diffcult to be a 
challenge to the ability of the student 
to think. Business Administration is 
a subject which should undoubtedly 
be included in the business course. 
McKinsey’s Business Administration 
is destined to become the leading text 
on this subject. 





Sherwood’s Income Tax Account- 
ing is ideally adapted to an intensive 
course of instruction. This edition of 
the text is based on the 1924 Revenue 
Act. One hundred questions and 
problems provide sufficient practice 
work and serve to develop the prin- 
ciple of income taxation and the most 
important provisions of the Income 
Tax Law. 

This treatise on Income Tax Ac- 
counting is a result of the demand 
from the schools and colleges of com- 
merce for a clear interpretation of the 
Income Tax Law and practice material 
requiring an application of its pro- 
visions to the returns of individuals 
and corporations which may be used 
as a basis of instruction in Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Third and Vine Streets 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CHUCKLES 


MORE DETAILS WANTED 


The man who had made a huge fortune was speak- 
ing a few words to a class of students at a business 
college. 

“All my success in life, all my tremendous finan- 
cial prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one thing 
alone—pluck. Just take that for your motto—pluck, 
pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but the effect 
was ruined by one student, who asked impressively: 

“Yes, sir; but please tell us how and whom did 
you pluck.” 

OK 


“I should like to open an account at this bank, if 
you please.” 

“We shall be glad to accommodate you, madam. 
What amount do you wish to deposit?” 

“Oh, I mean a charge account, such as I have at 
the big dry goods stores.” 


eed 


“Do you play golf?” somebody asked Mrs. Maish. 
“Oh, no,” says she. “My husband does. I just 


listen in.” 
A 


NO LUXURIES 


There's a fruit-grower up near Rialto, who put 
his two children in the summer school at San 
Bernardino. Just a few days after their names had 
been listed a book agent called on him and said: 

“Now that your children are going to school, you 
ought to buy them an encyclopedia.” 

“Encyclopedia? Be darned if I do! Let ‘em walk 
like I did,” was his retort. 

kK 


LOCATING HIS TROUBLES 


A colored agent was summoned before the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

“Don’t you know,” said the commissioner, “that 
you can’t sell life insurance without a state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, you shuah said a moufful. 
I knowed I couldn't sell it, but I didn’t know the rea- 
son.” 

xe 


“Sam, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

‘*Ah does, sah.” 

“Sam, what have you got to say for yourself?” 

“Well, Jedge, wif all dem limitations you have jes’ 
put on me, Ah don't believe Ah has anything at all 
to say.” 

OK 


BUT NOW 


Her—Before you married me you told me you 
were well off. 
Him—I was, but I didn’t know it. 
4% 


“Paw, what is an advertisement?” 

“An advertisement is the picture of a pretty 
girl, eating, wearing, holding or driving something 
that somebody. wants to sell.” 


PA CHANGES HIS POINT OF VIEW 


A young man attending college became infatuated 
with a young lady but before proposing to her wrote 
his father for parental advice. Following is the 
answer he received in the due course of time: 
Dear Son Charles: 

Marriage is a wonderful institution if you find 
the right mate. The best advice I can give you is 
to compare your girl to your mother, with whom I 
have been so ideally happy for the past thirty years. 
If she can even approximate your dear mother’s 
homemaking, housekeeping and always even temper, 
you are a lucky young man, and I give you my 
blessing and advise you to grab her at once. 

Your loving, 
FATHER. 


P. S.—Your mother has just left the room. Don’t 
be a dam fool. Stay single. 


EK 


“Why don’t you attend church?” asked Larry 
Bradford. 

“Well, the first time I went to church they poured 
water in my face; the second time they tied me toa 
woman and I just naturally stay away now”, replied 
the non-attendant. 

“Yes,” said Larry, “And the next time you go 
they will throw dirt on you”. 

4% 


“No John”, said his mother, “one piece of pie is 
quite enough for you”. 

“It’s funny”, responded John with an injured 
air. “You say you are anxious that I should learn to 
eat properly, and yet you won't give me a chance to 
practice.” 

EK 


Aunt: “Did you enjoy yourself at dancing school, 
Jamie?” 
James: ““No, I did not, teacher wouldn't give me 
a partner even once, and there were two or three 
empty girls all the time. 
"4% 


An Irishman journeying along a lonely road was 
stopped by a highwayman who, thrusting a revolver 
in his face, said: ““Your money or your life!” 

The Irishman, trembling from head to foot, ex- 
claimed: “Take me loife! Take me loife; I'm saving 
me money for me old age”. 


AK 


The office boy stayed out thirty minutes longer 
than usual at the lunch hour. When he returned, 
the boss asked him where he had been. 

“Why, I went to a barber shop and had my hair 
cut”. 

“What? Do you mean to say that you had your 
hair cut on the company’s time?” 

“Why not?” answered the boy, “it grew on the 
company’s time, didn’t it?” 

rH 


Prof.—"This is the third time you've looked on 
Jones’ paper.” 
Stude—“Yes, sir, he doesn’t write very plainly.” 


26 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-established money-making business 
school, located in Central States, doing an 
$18,000 business, well advertised well thought 
of, large territory and good market for graduates, 
will sell cheap, as owner wishes to retire. Only 
reliable persons and those able to make a sub- 
stantial payment need reply. Possession can be 
given January 1. Address, No. 212. 





A live, up-to-date, first-class business school, 
located in a large Southern city. Price $2,500, 
good equipment, rent not high. City growing 
rapidly. A great opening for a young man. 
Owner retiring on account of ranch interests. 
Address, No. 213. 





Old-established, best-equipped, business col- 
lege in the Mississippi Valley. Curiosity seekers 
need not answer. Address, No. 214. 





The owner of one of the best and finest- 
equipped schools in the North Central part of 
the United States is failing in health. He wants 
to sell in part or in whole, preferably in part. 
School is situated in a very large city with splen- 
did chances to draw from surrounding territory. 
Would prefer a commercial teacher of worth as a 
partner. Unless you are capable of conducting 
a high-grade business and have a reasonable 
amount of money, do not waste your time or 
ours in replying. Address, No. 215. 





Business college in Florida. Situated in sea- 
coast town; county seat; population 18,000. No 
competition. Extensively advertised; favorably 
known. Ranks first among government approved 
schools in state for training of disabled veterans. 
ga sell on account of ill health. Address, No. 





Ohio business college. Fine equipment with 
best location in city. $1,000 cash necessary. 
Address, No. 217. 


A business college in Northwest. No competi- 
tion within 150 miles. Good equipment for 80 
students. No debts. Good reputation for fair 
dealing and efficient training. enteenth year 
in same building. A good thing for man and wife. 
Living quarters included with steam heat and 
water. Low price and terms. No idler need 
apply. Any experienced school man with good 
references can get a bargain here. State amount 
ry can invest if as represented. Address, No. 





Southern Indiana Business College for sale. 
Last year’s enrollment in day school, 70, and night 
school, 44. Enrollment now is the same as last 

ear at this time. Tuition is collected monthly 
vance. Will sell for less than one year’s net 
earnings. Address, No. 226. 





Established business college in Illinois town of 

8,000. Industrial section. patronage. Net 

between $4000 and $5000 per year. Must 

sell on account of Dewey adjustment. A 

bargain for a live e. $1000 cash, balance on 

easy payments. Will price it right for quick sale. 
Address, No. 229. 












TEACHERS WANTED 


Someone to go in with advertiser and start a 
first-class business college in a town of 200,000. 
Must have at least $2,000. Advertiser has had 

ears of school experience and knows his business. 
erson must be honest and willing to work. 
Address, No. 219. 





Wanted a capable business college solicitor. 


An excellent ition for a properly qualified 
man. Address, Oni le 





Two field representatives for home study busi- 
mess courses. Good territory. Liberal terms. 
<ireage and school experience in letter. Address, 

lo. " 


Young man, or experienced school man, who 
can teach Gregg Shorthand and 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, to purchase half interest in a good 
growing school in the East. Wonderful territory 
in the heart of the state and no competition. 
Address, No. 221. 





Wanted a bright young man to solicit business 
with an o unity to acquire a half interest in 
an established business school on very favorable 
terms. Address, No. 228. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by young man, 30, who has 
had five year’s experience teaching 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Penmanship, Cal- 
culation, Spelling, Commerical Law and Business 
Organization. Prefer location in the South with 
business college where there is opportunity to 
sell tuition during spare time. Can furnish A-1 
references. Address, No. 223. 





Lady teacher, experienced in commercial sub- 
jects, wishes position in a business college with 
a view to buying an interest. Address, No. 227. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man wants to buy a good 
business school in city of 50,000 or over. Prefer 
Eastern States. Address, No. 222. 





Will trade 180-acre farm in middle 
Vv . for a good business college. 
Will receive or pay difference. Will take 
farm back when school pays out, if de- 
sired. Prefer a large, r.. school, in 
city of over 50,000. Address, No. 224. 





Wanted to buy a good second-hand 
multigraph with type. Address, No. 225. 


























“SOUTH-WESTERN” PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. The text 
vides instruction in the principles of 
kkeeping. It is subdivided into three 
parts of twelve chapters each. Sets with 
or without vouchers are furnished for 
practice work. In addition to the regular 
sets which correlate with the text, there 
are several special sets which constitute 
independent units and which may be 
used inde ent of the text. A new set 
has just published which may be 
completed on a bookkeeping machine. 
Thére are other special sets relating to 
voucher accounting, bank accounting and 
cost accounting. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. Fourth ting. State- 
ment Approach. Ideally arranged for 
class method of presentation. Details and 
arithmetical calculations are reduced to 
a minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emphasized. 
The series A edicion is divided into two 
volumes of thirty-six chapters each, while 
the series B edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 

G. Third edition. A correlation of 
accounting, theory and practice, audit- 
ing, theory and practice, and law in its 
relation to accounting. The student is 
afforded exact instruction in the basic 
principles of the science of accounting, 
and is clearly remindéd of the professional 
ability and judgment required in the 
ap lication of these principles in the art 

bookkeeping and auditing. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. A_ typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 
nastics and produces correct writing 
bits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
lessons, provides a course study that 
cannot fail to produce a high degree 
accuracy and speed. The drills afford 
abundant practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill is timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered in from 100 to 
200 class hours. General discussion is 
reduced to a minimum and space is given 
to essential information and concise in- 
structions. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Just off the press. Beginning 
with the subject of Business Organization, 
the author then proceeds with a discussion 
of Administration of Marketing problems, 
Production, Personnel, Financial Prob- 
lems, and Standards and Records. Lastly, 
the author explains how budget: control 
may be used as an aid to succ ul busi- 
ness administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. Every progressive teacher of 
bookkeeping is constantly searching for 
practice material which will add variety 
to his work, stimulate interest among his 
pupils, serve as a review of new and old 
principles, and in general raise the stand- 
ard of his course. This book is intended 
to provide such material and to meet the 
demand for supplemencary exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
language in this text is simple and easily 
understood, while the accuracy and ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
accuracies or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 
edition based on 1924 Revenue Act. Out- 
lines proper procedure in the preparation 
of returns for individuals and corpora- 
tions. This text is recommended to 
schools and colleges offering instruction 
in this subject. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. This text develo the 
relationship which business arithmetic 
holds to momics, Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. The method of 
presentation is orginal and inspiring. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 

sents the essentials of English in a concise, 

ctical manner. The plan of the work 

8 practical because the student applies 

the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
mature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating 
to the Trend of Business, Getting into 
Business, the Self-Development of Person- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 
writing for use in Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Parochial Schools and Business 
Colleges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


516 Mission Ctreet, 
San Francisco, Salifornia 

















